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M’LLE BONHEUR’S “HORSE FATR”. 


THERE is, perhaps, no branch of art in which our country 
is so signally deficient as the imitative. Renowned as 
we are in so many of the servilc, we have always been 
found weak and inefficient in the Fine Arts. The cause 
of this lack of culture in a branch so world-wide, and so much 
practiced, cannot well be named, although it has been attribut- 
ed, with no small degree of justice, to the money-getting fever, 
which is so predominant in these days of dimes and dollars. 
The boy at school, whether in single or double entry, is study- 
ing to make money—the merchant, the doctor, the lawyer, lie 
cheat, or kill, as the case may be, hasten through their meals 
and their lives, destroy their digestion and cramp their intellects, 
forget and neglect everything else, and finally die in order 
to make money,—for the undertaker. In a word, our own 
country being under consideration, the whole sum and substance 
of our existence can be given in a single sentence, man makes 
money, and money makes the man. In this can be found at 
least one cause for the neglect of the Fine Arts. 

Sculpture has had, it is true, a few votaries removed a little 
from Mediocrity, but they, for the most part, are ours only by 
the tie of birth, they belong to others by adoption. Powers, 
Crawford, and nearly all those who America can claim, were 


obliged to seek elsewhere the encouragement and recompense 
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which they should have found here. Their studios are in the 
home of bigotry, often amid squalid want and poverty in the 
far, distant cities of foreign lands. Their celebrity, if any they 
have, was acquired, not by the appreciation of their efforts at 
home, but by battling with poverty, and thcir fame was first her- 
alded by other tongues than our own. The artist thrown off as it 
were by the unappreciating public of his own land, flees to an- 
other country to gain a scanty livelihood, and curse the day 
he became a sculptor, while every clink of his hammer sounds 
like the ring of a dollar for which he must barter his statuary 
in order to gain his daily bread. Alas! here too the money- 
king receives his idolatrous homage. The government now 
and then gives an order for statuary, it is filled, the chiselled 
marble is sent on to the national capital, and is “ set up there on 
high,” as a sort of monument to the shame of the country, as a 
sort of memento of the neglect of the fine arts by the people. 
The love of art is too romantic for these practical times. We 
have thrown aside the exploded doctrines of Aristotle and are 
living under the practical philosophy of Bacon. “ Beauty must 
be practical to be real,” say our modern philosophers, and the 
multitude like the Mussulman of old catch up the ery. “ Money 
is our God, and none is God save money.” 

The sculptor has become a sort of an ingenious mechanical 
instrument, money is the motive power, the chisel and the brain 
is the machine, and throws off busts, heads, or figures to suit 
purchasers. We are told to look at Italy, its decline and fall, 
and told that the cultivation of the Fine Arts was the cause of 
it all. The assertion being sometimes propped up by some such 
argument as this, any people who turn their attention permanent- 
ly to anything different from practical issues must fall. An argu- 
ment which would have done away with literature and made us 
all politicians. 

Painting has been more neglected than sculpture, and as we 
said before, it is mainly attributable to the “ root of all evil,” 
that we have neither good painters or good pictures—that the 
upper ten palaces are adorned with blotches which would dis- 
grace an Italian wine-house, and barely be fit for an English 
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tavern—that there is a total lack of culture and of good taste 
in all art that tends to refine man. For how can he who has dealt 
all his life in “ six per cents,” “ bonds,” and “ stocks,” be expect- 
ed to make an investment in any pursuit of study, that “ won’t 
pay a handsome interest in hard money.” We have no painting, 
no gallery of paintings where one may go and gaze, and leave 
it a wiser and betterman. And why have we not? Because 
the people of every class and community are absorbed in this 
break-neck race after money. Wehave no Luxemburg nor Ver- 
sailles, where we may go and see living, breathing life on can- 
vas, if we had,-God knows it would be one step towards the 
improvement of the people, even if it were only in loosening 
the hold of the money-king, and in teaching them that man’s life 
was given him for other purposes than making mcney. As it 
is, with the exception of a few pieces of the Dusseldorf, and a 
few others scattered about the country, we have to look to Eu- 
rope for anything that deserves the name of a painting, and 
they generally return to the land whence they came, having 
affordei a poor recompense if any to the exhibitor. 

Among the few chefs d’euvre which have reached us is the 
picture of M’lle. Bonheur, called the Horse Fair, now on exhibi- 
tion at Messrs. Williams & Stevens, in New York. 

We were particularly unfortunate on our first visit to this 
work of art, in the selection of a day, as it was one of those 
dark and gloomy days with which the pleasant weather of Oc- 
tober is generally diversified. The light thrown on the picture 
was very limited and did not suffice to bring out well the colors, 
On a second visit, however, We> were more fortunate, and pro- 
pose giving our impressions as we received them from the pic- 
ture. 

Up to the time of the appearance of this painting, the English 
had held undisputed preeminence in that branch of art, known 
as animal painting. Landseer and Herrick have at last found a 
formidable rival in the person of M’lle Bonheur, whose work 
we propose to discuss. 

The painting though excellent in many respects, has many 
faults, which, though slight and insignificant, virtually detract 
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from its merit. The subject is one which it appears both singu- 
lar and hazardous for a woman to select—singular as a wo- 
man’s taste generally tends to other subjects—hazardous on ac- 
count of the frequent intercourse of all men with so domestic 
an animal, being a picture, (the French word portrait would ex- 
press it better) of a group of fine horses. It has evidently 
been the subject of hard study and much labor. Of the fifteen 
or twenty animals which compose the picture, every one occu- 
pies a different position,a fact which shows that the horse has 
been carefully studied by the artiste. Each animal in the picture 
is as natural as life, the symmetry of form and fine muscular 
development being portrayed in a superior manner, and yet 
taking in the whole there is something which makes it look un- 
natural. The color‘ng is excellent, the invention is good, and 
as far as chiaro-oscuro is concerned we have never seen its equal. 
The fault lies in composition. Itis the same fault which has 
been alleged against Horace Vernet’s picturcs of the Crimean 
War—there is the Zouave, the English grenadier, here the can- 
non, the smoke, the fire of battle, the very light as 1t plays upon 
the bright scarlet uniforms, and the glistening bayonet, all by 
themselves as natural as could be desired, but the whole is un- 
natural. “The knight of the rough brush” as he has been jocu- 
larly styled from the coarseness of the brush he uses, is too 
minute in his.details. So is it in the painting under our notice, 
here are the splendid animals—the bright gleam of their eyes, 
the very dust that rises in the air—there the faces of the jockies 
so characteristically French—their brawny arms as they draw 
the tightened rein to curb these superb steeds, and yet the pic- 
ture is unnatural. It is the fault in the working up of the pic- 
ture. We sce too much, the details stand out upon the canvas, 
the particulars both in the foreground and backgrouud are too 
visible. It is a fault analogous to that of the old Grecian 
school, that of over-perfection. The old principle is ruining 
the French school. It is the old fault of Caraggi its founder. 
they are striving to stamp every feature with individual perfec- 
tion, and are ruining the appearance of the whole. We are 
cognizant that this is a picture of the select horses of France, 
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but the fault is still the same. Be it what it may, there is the 
fault of exaggeration of detail. You might select any one ani- 
mal and cover the rest of the picture, and it would be perfect 
and as natural as life, this being the case the reader will at 
once perceive how the harmony of detail would be affected. 
With the exception of this and a few minor faults the picture 
is an entire success. The painter’s intention was to throw the 
animals into every attitude, and a few of them though apparent- 
ly unnatural will recommend themselves after a little observa- 
tion, and convince one how admirably successful she has been 
in carrying out her intention, however much it may otherwise 
affect the painting. The white Arabian, and the span of gray 
coach horses are admirably executed, while the large brown 
horse on the left, trotting to the front seems to move his huge 
legs upon the canvas, and one can aimost hear the neighing and 
the heavy tramp of the cavalcade. The little pony near the 
centre of the group is as natural as life, and seems the very em 
bodiment of mischief, bearing a strong resemblance to the 
Creole tackie, while the horse in the background held by the 
two jockies is in just the same position that we have seen horses 
a thousand times, biting the bit, and seeming so unruly as to 
baffle man’s power to hold them in, or curb their fiery tempers. 
The eyes are done to the life, and that unusual expression is 
extremely well portrayed. The spectator’s first impression on 
beholding the enormous size of the horses is one of astonishment, 
but a moment’s thought of those huge Norman horses will con- 
vince him that there is no exaggeration in point of size, as most 
of the French horses are of this breed or of a cross between the 
horses of the other provinces aad these. A breed of horses not 
unlike the large brewer’s horses one sees in London, an estimate 
of whose strength can be formed when we say that an ordinary 
load is about two hundred stone, or twenty-eight hundred pounds. 
The superiority of Mlle. Bonheur in the particular branch of 
chiaro-oscuro is evident throughout the whole picture, the effect 
of the light falling on the sleek coats of ihe horses is well con- 
ceived and well executed, indeed it is astonishing that one so 
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skilled in this branch of the art should have committed the fault 
before mentioned 

Of the history of M’lle. Bonheur or her picture we know little 
or nothing ; but we can sincerely say, that any one who has a 
penchant for painting will be abundantly gratified, and find a 
good entertainment for an hour, in looking at her picture. We 
can say of it, what can be said of comparatively few pictures in 
our country, it is worthy of notice, indeed, a much more extended 
notice than can be here given of it. So when you have grown tired 
of contemplating those daubs at the Academy, and those forests 
at the Dusseldorf (the original of which the eye of mortal man 
never saw), if you are not broken by the crisis, go and see 


M’dlle. Bonheur’s picture of the “ Horse Fair.”’ 
F. C. Z. 





VOLTAIRE’S PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY; 
A REVIEW. 


VotTarre is one of those names, that we are accustomed from 
childhood, to regard with feelings little short of abomination. 
We auctorially are of opinion, however, that this antipathy, 
like most others, is not rooted in any thorough knowledge of his 
character or acquaintance with his writings—that it is only a 
growth from tradition and report, and not from any personal 
and actual information. It is quite common, for instance, to 
hear those vituperate his character, who do not know the first 
fact stated in every biography of him, that his real name was 
not M. de Voltaire, but Francois Marie Aronet: it is an 
equally frequent occurrence to hear those speak in abhorrence 
of his writings, who are quite ignorant of his opinions, whether 
they were atheistic, infidel, latitudinarian, or each of these at 
different periods of his life. The majority of our countrymen, 
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we suppose, have a kind of vague notion that Voltaire was not 
exactly orthodox in his religious belief ; that he published some 
cavils against Christianity, and that he, somehow, helped to in- 
stigate the French revolution ; but whether he believed in the 
existence of a God, they do not know, and whether he died be- 
fure 1786 or not, they are unable to say. 

So we suppose : but, however the case may be, we know this, 
that all Christendom think him a proper subject for malediction; 
that most protestants would hold up both their hands in horror 
at the idea of reading one of his works, and that a good Catho- 
lic, should he barely mention the name of Voltaire, would call 
for holy water, and for expiation, repeat the seven penitential 
Psalms. 

It is often quite interesting to investigate the lives and 
achievements of men, whom the suffrages of the world have con- 
signed to a reputation, whether of dishonor or imperishable 
fame. <A thorough examination has often very materially chang- 
ed our previous estimate, grounded on mere hearsay of several 
individuals. We confess that our blind veneration for Cole- 
ridge received considerable diminution from reading Coitle’s 
Reminiscences ; our unfounded abhorrence of Machiavelli was 
exchanged for quite different feelings, after reading Macauley’s 
vindication of his character in the Edinburgh Review. We 
have at length learned fully to coincide with Isocrates, when he 
says; “in many things, U Damonicus, we shall find that the 
opinions of the educated differ much from the notions of the 
ignorant.” 

As to Voltaire, we think that he, as some other persons that 
we have known, improves considerably, on acquaintance, and 
we should be pleased for the benefit of our readers, to set forth 
an outline of his life and a review of his character : but this is 
not our intention in the present essay : we have only in view a 
consideration of the essential qualities and of the influence of 
his writings, and we shall not speak of their author, except as 
incidentally connected with these. We have in the preced- 
ing remarks been endeavoring to show on what weak founda- 
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tions our opinions are often built, and how easily they are over- 
turned ; that it is important to look beneath the mere surface 
of things, and that even what is commonly received may very 
properly be investigated. 

This is what we purpose now. Nearly every one has con- 
ceived a blind prejudice against Voltaire’s works; we now wish 
to give our readers an opportunity to form a judgement upon 
them founded in knowledge. We may as well remark, however 
at the outset, that a study of these has not led us to doubt the 
correctness of the general belief, that many of those on religion 
are pernicious, but it is desirable that we should know why 
they are dangerous; furthermore, Voltaire wrote on many other 
subjects besides religion, and it is natural that we should be 
curious to know somewhat particularly, how and what he 
wrote. 

We have before us one of his works in two volumes, titled 
The Philosophical Dictionary, prefaced with an account of his 
life and published by William Dugdale, a bookseller in London. 

The translator informs us that “this work contains not only 
the original Philosophical Dictionary, as published by Voltaire, 
but also the contents’ of another publication, called Question’s 
on the Eucyclopardia ; of a manuscript dictionary, entitled a 
“Dictionary of Opinion ;” the articles of Voltaire inserted in the 
dictionary of the French Academy, “and various minor pieces of 
a still more miscellaneous character.” We have taken the pains 
to count the number of subjects treated of in this eight hun- 
dred or twelve hundred pages and have found that they are no 
less than five hundred and eighteen. Questions in theology, 
grammar, natural philosophy, literature and history are all here 
discussed. 

We have selected this work for review, in ‘preference to any 
other of his seventy one, because we can, very obviously from 
it judge with great facility, mot only concerning his general 
dogmas, but also concerning his style as a writer. We would 
not think of forming any opinion about Voltaire’s capacity as a 
poet, from an English rendering of his Henriade or Mahomet, 
but prose seldom loses cither beauty or strength, when transla- 
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ted by one, who understands the difference of idiom between 
two languages. The Philosophical Dictionary has not gained a 
charm, or lost a defect by translation and we shall in the course 
of this essay treat of, and give the reader an opportunity to 
judge of the style of our author. 

The first impression we receive, on beginning to reaa the book 
under consideration, is an exalted conception of the immense 
learning of Voltaire. He speaks familiarly of the Hebrew, Chi 
nese and Arabic ; quotes from all the ancient Greek poets, re- 
fers often to Diogenes Laertius and Gorgias, and cites as 
authorities Sentonius, Dio Cassius and all the Christian fathers. 
We do not read very far, however, before he informs us, that 
Hebrew is a language, that he could never learn, and in another 
place he says: “I protest that I know no more of Chinese than 
of Arabic,” by which he intends us to understand that he knows 
neither. Hence we may infer that his acquaintance with the 
Oriental tongues was sinall ; and we conclude, that, besides his 
vernacular, he had mastered only Latin, Greek and Italian. 
His proficiency, however, in these languages is not to be doubt- 
ed: he is evidently well versed in all the old Latin and Greek au- 
thors of any note, and criticises very intelligently Dante and 
Ariosto. In history, Voltaire is remarkably well informed, 
though we are obliged to say that he sometimes garbles the 
truth for the sake of gaining a point, and especially so in the 
case of Biblical history. 

The next discovery that we make, beyond his erudition, as we 
peruse the Philosophical Dictionary, is that Voltaire wishes to 
undermine the credibility of our received scriptures. There 
are very few articles of the five hundred and eighteen, in which 
he does not take occasion to ridicule some doctrine or fact re- 
corded in the Bible. He begins an essay on some common 
word by a brief and graceful introduction ; makes a reference 
to some one or more of the ancient authors of Greece or Rome, 
adduces facts from modern history, adds a few reflections of his 
own, and then concludes with some real or supposed case fron 
the Bible, which he places in as comical or hateful a light as 
19 
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possible. For illustration, we will now insert an article froin 
the Dictionary on the word Cannibals. It is a fair specimen of 
Voltaire’s method of treating a subject, and will give the reader 
some conception of his style. 

“We have spoken of love. It is hard to pass from people 
kissing to people eating one another. It is, however, but too 
true, that there have been Cannibals. We have found them in 
America ; they are perhaps still to be found ; and the Cyclops 
were not the only individuals in antiquity, who sometimes fed 
on human flesh. Juvenal relates, that among the Egyptians— 
that wise people, so renowned for their laws—those pious wor- 
shippers of crocodiles and onions—the Tentyrites ate one of 
their enemies, who had fallen into their hands. He does not 
tell this tale on hear-say ; he was then in Egypt and not far 
from Tentyra. On this occasion he quotes the Gascons and Sa- 
guntines, who formerly fed on the flesh of their countrymen. 
In 1725, four savages were brought from the Mississippi to Fon- 
tainebleau, with whom I had the honor of conversing. There 
was among them a lady of the country, whom I asked if she had 
eaten men ; she answered with great simplicity that she had. I 
appeared somewhat scandalized ; on which, she excused herself 
by saying, that it was better to eat one’s dead enemy, than to 
leave hii to be devoured by wild beasts, and that the conquer 
ors deserved to have the preference. ‘ We kill our neighbors 
in battles or skirmishes; and, for the meanest consideration, 
provide meals for the crows and the worms. There is the hor- 
ror; there is the crime. What matters it, when a man is dead, 
whether he is eaten by a soldier, or by a dog and a crow?’ 

“We have more respect for the dead than for the living. It 
would be better to respect both the one and the other. The 
nations called polished have done right in not putting their van- 
quished enemies on the spit ; for if we were allowed to eat our 
neighbors, we should soon eat our countrymen, which would be 
rather unfortunate for the social virtues. But polished nations 
have not always been so, they were all for a long time savage ; 
and, in the infinite number of revolutions which the globe has 
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undergone, mankind have been sometimes numerous, and some- 
times very scarce. It has been with human beings, as it is now 
with elephants, lions or tigers, the race of which has been very 
much decreased. In times, when a country was but thinly in- 
habited by men, they had but few arts; they were hunters. 
The custom of eating what they had killed, easily led them to 
treat their enemies like their stags and their boars. lt was 
superstition that caused human victims to be immolated ; it was 
necessity that caused them to be eaten. 

“Which is the greater crime ?—to assemble piously together 
to plunge a knife into the heart of a girl adorned with fillets, 
or to eat a worthless man who has been killed in our own de- 
fence. Yet we have many more instances of girls and boys sac- 
rificed, than of girls and boys eaten. Almost every nation of 
which we know anything has sacrificed boys and girls. The 
Jews immolated them. This was called the Anathema; it was 
a real sacrifice ; and in Leviticus, it is ordained that the living 
souls, which shall be devoted shall not be spared ; but it is not 
in any manner prescribed that they shall be eaten ; this is only 
threatened. 

“ Moses tells the Jews, that unless they obey his ceremonies, 
they shall not only have the itch, but the mothers shall eat their 
children. It is true, that in the time of Ezekiel, the Jews must 
have been accustomed to eat human flesh; for in his thirty-ninth 
chapter, he foretels to them that God will cause them to eat 
not only the horses of the enemy, but moreover the horsemen 
and the rest of the warriors. And, indeed, why should not the 
Jews have been cannibals? It was the only thing wanting to 
make the people of God the most abominable people upon the 
earth.” 

Our readers will now understand why the dictionary is called 
“philosophical.” In it, not only mere definitions and facts are 
stated, as in others, but deductions are made and opinions 
given. 

Macaulay, speaking of Dr. Johnson’s dictionary says: “ the 
definitions show so much acuteness of thought and command of 
language, and the passages quoted from poets, divines and phil- 
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osophers are so skillfully selected that a leisure hour may al- 
ways be very agreeably spent in turning over the pages.” Far 
more aptly will these remarks apply to Voltaire’s work. How- 
ever much we may disrelish the sentiments advanced, we can- 
not fail to derive entertainment and instruction from its pages. 
The topics treated of are so numerous, and always illustrated 
with such various knowledge and sprightly genius, that the most 
hopeless subject of hypochondria could not read many lines 
without forgetting his pains and relaxing his countenance to a 
genial smile. Let such an one read, for instance, the article 
on Charlatans and we will warrant that he will straightway 
fall into a good humor. Allow us to transcribe a short anec- 
dote from this : 

“I knew a physician of London, named Brown, who had prac- 
tised at Barbadoes. He had a sugar house and negroes, and 
the latter stole from him a considerable sum. He accordingly 
assembled his negroes together and thus addressed them :—‘ My 
friends,’ said he to them, ‘the great serpent has appeared to me 
during the night, and has informed me that the thief has at this 
moment a paroquet’s feather at the end of his nose.’ The crim- 
inal instantly applied his hand to his nose. ‘It is thou, who 
hast robbed me,’ exclaimed the master: ‘the great serpent has 
just informed me so’; and he recovered his money. This quack- 
ery is scarcely condemnable, but then it is applicable only to ne- 
grocs.” 

We have already remarked that Voltaire was a professed 
infidel, but we wish to say more concerning his religious creed. 

Vinet, late professor of theology at Lausanne, is of opinion, 
that our philosopher never disturbed his peace of mind by a se- 
rious thought concerning personal duty and responsibility, and 
that he really never determined conscientiously what he should 
and should not believe. These are the sentiments, that we were 
led to entertain from reading the Philosophical Dictionary. 

Voltaire never discusses religious matter in sober earnest, as 
if he were endeavoring to impress upon the mind of the reader 
conclusions which he had arrived at, after patient and accurate 
research. He seldom affirms onything positive about the Bible 
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or its authenticity, but assumes the mask of Democritus, strives 
to be very whimsical, and trajects inuendoes about prophesies 
having been written after the events pretended to be foretold 
had occurred ; and suggests occasionally that perhaps Moses, for 
example, never existed. 

He does not give us even “strong assertions without proof,” 
but contents himself with sneers and scoffs: he does not enter 
into a fair and impartial examination of the truths of revelation, 
but by garbling these and making of them a grotestque colloca- 
tion hopes to impose upon his readers. 

We have seen a gold ring set with rubies and naturally very 
expensive and elegant. Take away, or lose but one of these 
jewels and behold how much the beauty of the ring is injured. 
Thus it is with history. A very slight suppressio veri will alter 
very much the general appearance of a circle of facts: and of 
this artifice Voltaire has made extensive use. From the kind 
of argumentation that he employs, therefore, and from his gen- 
eral lack of earnestness in treating of revelation, we have been 
led to doubt that our author was a sincere infidel. That there 
have been sincere infidels we are well persuaded, and that T. 
Paine wasone. Any person who reads the Age of Reason must 
be convinced that the author is ingenuous ; though he will also 
be satisfied that he is not very erudite and that his judgment is 
misguided, Not so, we say, with Voltaire. We do not believe 
that he ever came to a deliberate conclusion in his own mind 
as to the credibility of the Gospel 

We next remark that although Voltaire was a professed ‘nfi 
del he was not an athiest, either in profession or principle. 
There are to be found in the Philosophical Dictionary numerous 
articles written to controvert the arguments of those, who dis- 
pute the existence of a God. Ina chapter on these characters 
he states one by one their arguments, and separately answers 
them after a masterly fashion. He does not content himself, 
however, with merely buffeting the Atheists, but frequently and 
eloquently breaks forth into an expressicn of his own convic- 
tions of the reality of a perfect and adorable God. Here what 
he says in his article on Religion : 
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“Last night I was meditating ; 1 was absorbed in the con- 
templation of nature, admiring the immensity, the courses, the 
relations of these infinite globes, which are above the admiration 
of the vulgar. I admired still more the intelligence that pre- 
sides over this vast machinery. I said to myself—A man must 
be blind not to be impressed by this spectacle ; he must be stupid 
not to recognize its author ; he must be mad not to adore him. 
What tribute ought I to render him ?” &c. 

In another place, also, he expresses for us again, in his usual 
happy way, this same time-honored argument of theorists, viz. : 
the manifestation of God in his works. We transcribe it in 
full. 

“We are inteligent beings; and intelligent beings cannot 
have been formed by a blind, brute, insensible being ; there is 
certainly some difference between a clod and the idea of a New- 
ton. Newton’s intelligence, then, came from some other intelli- 
gence. When wesee a fine machine, we say that there isa 
good machinist and that he has an excellent understanding. The 
world is assuredly an admirable machine; therefore there is in 
the world, somewhere or other an admirable intelligence. This 
argument is old, but it is not therefore the worse. 

“All animated bodies are composed of levers and pullies, 
which act according to the laws of mechanics ; of liquors which 
are kept in perpetual motion by the laws of hydrostatics; and 
the reflection that all these beings have sentiments, which has 
no relation to their organization, fills us with wonder. 

“The motions of the stars, that form little earths around the 
sun—all is operated according to the laws of the profoundest 
mathematics. How could it be that Plato who knew not one 
of these laws—the eloquent but chimerical Plato who said that 
the foundation of the earth was an equilateral triangle—and 
that of the waters, a right-angled triangle—the strange Plato, 
who said that there could be but five worlds, because there were 
but five regular bodies—how, I say, was it that Plato, who was 
not even acquainted with spherical trigonometry, had neverthe- 
less so fine a genius, so happy an instinct, as to call God the 
Eternal Gcometrician—to feel that there exists a forming In- 
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telligence! Spinosa himself confesses it. It is impossible to 
controvert this truth, which surrounds us and presses us on all 
sides.” 

We have now shown Voltaire to have been an avowed infi- 
dol, but not an atheist. He acknowledges that there are daties 
which we owe to God, and hence believes in some kind of reli- 
gion. On consulting his dictionary we find that pure deism 
approached nearest to his creed. He says “ there are two sorts 
of deists. The one think that God made the world without 
giving man rules for good and evil. It is clear that these should 
have no other name than that of philosophers. The other be- 
lieve that God gave man a natural law: these it is have a reli- 
gion, though they have no external worship.” In this last sort 
Voltaire would like to have believed, for we still claim that he 
never actually decided in his own mind what it was his duty to 
believe. 

His avowed faith, however, at all events isin this variety of 
deism. To manifest this, we may state that he speaks in much 
commendation of the Society of deists in London, instructed 
by Bishop Williams, the “ priest of Nature ;” and furthermore, 
quotes with approbation what he says is the principal axiom 
of their simple creed, viz. : “ Morality is the same among all 
men, therefore it comes from God; worship is various, there- 
fore it is the work of man.” Again, in an article on Morality, 
he manifests his predilections. “ We cannot repeat it too fre- 
quently,” he says, “dogmas differ, but morality is the same 
among all men, who make use of their reason. Morality pro- 
ceeds from God-like light ; our superstitions are only darkness. 
In several places our author gives us to understand that the 
doctrines of the Quakers are quite pleasing to him. 

They might well be, for in some important respects they are 
nearly allied to those of the deists. George Fox insisted only 
on morality and mutual charity. Voltaire was satisfied with 
any religion that rejected the doctrine of original sin and that 
of the eternity of punishment. In his dictionary, he has taken 
the pains to give us a minute, and we may say a very correct 
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history of the Quakers and of their tenets. Perhaps the cor- 
clusion of this article will be interesting to our readers, who 
will bear in mind that it was written in 1760. 

“T tell you, without repetition, that I love Quakers. Yes, if 
the sea did not disagree with me, it should be in thy bosom, 
Pennsylvania! that I would finish my career, if there be any 
remaining—thou art situated in the fortieth degree of latitude, 
in the softest and most fayorable climate ; thy houses commodi- 
ously built ; thy inhakitants industrious ; thy manufactures in 
repute. An eternal peace reigns among thy citizens ; crimes are 
almost unknown ; and there is but a single example of a man 
banished from the country. For twelve guineas, you may. pur- 
chase an hundred acres of very good land, and in these hundred 
acres you are truly a king ; for, you are free and a citizen ; you 
can do no harm to any one, nor any one to you; you think as 
you please and say what you think without being persecuted ; 
you ,know not the night of continually redoubled tears ; you 
fear not the insolence of an importunate subaltern.” 

Voltaire was a man of what we call “strong prejudices.” 
When he loved, it was with ardent affection ; when he disliked, 
it was with unqualified hatred. In one of his aversions we can 
cordially sympathize: we refer to his irrepressible detestation 
of the intolerance of the Roman Catholic church. Turn over 
the pages of the Philosophical Dictionary and of this you will 
everywhere find abundant manifestation. If he is treating of 
injustice, he illustrates his remarks by a reference to the holy 
inquisition ; if of taxes, he complains of the exactions of the 
clergy ; if his subject is government, he breaks forth into an ex- 
pression of indignation at the unreasonable encroachment of 
ecclesiastical upon civil authority. 

Voltaire could not refrain from promulgating his sentiments 
and therefore incurred the vengeance of the Catholic divines. 
His “ Letters on the English Nation” proving offensive to them, 
they were ordered to be suppressed by an arrét of the Council ; 
parliament, also, afterwards burned the book, “according to a 
custom,” as the translator of the dictionary says, “formerly in- 
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vented by Tiberius and rendered ridiculous since the invention 
of printing.” The history of Voltaire is a history of banish- 
ments from Paris and of permissions to return. He preferred 
Paris to every other locality in Europe, yet, he could not sup- 
press his anti-Catholic zeal and therefore was obliged to suTer 
the consequences. 

It was not only by the publication of such pamphlets as the 
“ Epistle to Urania,” and such tragedies as the “Maid of Or- 
leans,” and “ Mahomet,” that he exasperated the Clergy, but 
by certain exertions in the cause of humanity, that redound, in 
a high degree, to the honor of his name. 

His noble defence of the families of Calas, and the Count de 
Lally, who were condemned and executed by the commands of 
a fanatical Council of bishops ; his triumphant exertions on be- 
half of Sirven, though they have gained him from posterity well- 
merited eulogiums, at that time, kept him an alien from Paris 
and a refuge at Ferney. 

He often alludes in his dictionary to the iniquitons condem- 
nation of Calas, and also of L’Anglade, Le Brun and Montballi, 
never failing to conclude witlf an expression of his abhorrence 
of Catholic intolerance and of his indignation at Catholic big- 
otry. 

We have dwelt thus long upon a consideration of Voltaire’s 
religious opinions, because it is on account of these, that hig 
name has become so notorious in Europe and America. We 
liave endeavored to divest ourselves of all prejudice and to come 
to our decisions impartially : these conclusions we have striven 
to set forth perspicuously and in this we hope we have succeeded. 

We will next state, as briefly as possible, our philosopher's 
tenets in mental science. 

Voltaire being somewhat of an erratic genius, we expected 
that we should find that his views in this sphere of investigation 
were very different from our own. In this, we were agreeably 
disappointed. He was a disciple of Locke ; thoroughly under- 
stood that great master and in no particular misinterprets him. 
He disbelieves in innate ideas ; distinctly declares that it is cer- 
tain that we derive all our ideas by means of the senses and 
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does not fall into the error of many of Locke’s French disciples, 
that all things in the material universe are only “ transformed 
sensation.” 

He considers idealism “a paradox, not worth refuting,” but 
makes the following observations on the scheme : 

“Berkely, Bishop of Cloyne, is the last, who, by a hundred 
captious sophisms, has pretended to prove that bodies do not 
exist. They have, says, he, neither color, nor smell, nor heat ; 
all these modalities are in your sensations, not in the objects. 
He might have spared himself the trouble of proving this truth, 
for it was already sufficiently known. But from thence he 
passed to extent and solidity, which are essential to body ; and 
thinks that he proves that there is no extent in a piece of green 
cloth, the sensation of green being in ourselves only ; therefore 
the sensation of extent is in ourselves only. Having therefore 
destroyed extent he concluded that solidity, which is attached 
to it, is also destroyed ; and therefore that there is nothing in 
the world but our ideas. So that, according to this doctor, ten 
thousand men killed by ten thousand cannon-shots, are in reality 
nothing more than ten thousand“apprehensions of our under- 
standing deprived of vitality by ten thousand other apprehen- 
sions thereof.” 

His idea on personal identity are precisely those of Doctor 
Reed and no objection can be made to them. He says: “ lam 
the same person only by the consciousness of what I have been, 
combined with that of what I am ; I have no consciousness of 
my past being but through memory ; memory alone, therefore, 
establishes the identity, the sameness of my person. We may, in 
truth, be naturally and aptly resembled to a river, all whose 
waters pass away in perpetual change and flow. It is the same 
river as to its bed, its banks, its source, its mouth ; this estab- 
lishes the identity of the river, though its waters are every mo- 
ment changing.” 

These remarks upon his opinions in mental scienec will be 
sufliciegt. 

Next, what was Voltaire’s political ereed? His politics were 
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considered altogether too liberal by the government under 
which he lived. He was imprisoned in the Bastile before his 
twenty-fifth year, on a charge of writing a satire upon Louis 
XIV. who had recently died. This charge, however, was after- 
wards disproved ani he was released. He was, nevertheless, 
really a strong republican and in 1718 was banished from Paris 
for his intimacy with the duke de Richelieu, and the famous 
Baron de Gortz, enemies of the regent, duke of Orleans. 

Several of Voltaire’s works were, also, at various periods, of 
his life, interdicted, being considered too democratic in senti- 
ment. Among others was the tragedy ; “Le mort de Cesar :” 
Brutus, in this play, very naturally speaks like a Tribune of the 
people, and an author could scarcely be censured for making a 
character speak his own language, but the Ministry could not 
endure that the language of liberty should be spoken under any 
circumstances. 

In the article on Government, in his dictionary, Voltaire gives 
us a summary of his political views, which we consider wise and 
incontestable. “To be free,” he says, “is only to be dependent 
on laws, of which we ourselves are the framers.” He then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate, what he considers the natural rights of all 
men.” “These are,” he says, “entire liberty of person and pro- 
perty ? freedom of the press ; the right of being tried by a jury 
of independent men, in all criminal cases ; the right of being 
tried according to the strict letter of the law, and the right of 
every man to profess, unmolested, what religion he chooses. 
To be secure on lying down that you will rise in possession of 
the same property with which you retired to rest; that you 
shall not be torn from the arms of your wife and from your 
children, in the dead of night, to be thrown into a dungeon, 
or buried in exile in a desert ; that, when rising from the bed 
of sleep, you will have the power of publishing all your thoughts ; 
and that, if you are accused of having either acted, spoken, or 
written wrongly, you can be tried only according to law.” 

We could prolong our essay much further, and compose a 
syllabus of Voltaire’s thoughts on numerous other subjects treat- 
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ed in the Philosophical Dictionary, but we should incur the 
risk of becoming tedious, which we much desire tu avoid ; to 
those who are still curious, we recommend a consultation of the 
work itself, if they can obtain it. 

From the several quotations that we have made from the vol- 
ume under review, we are convinced that we shall occasion no 
opposition, when we remark that the style of Voltaire is grace- 
ful and attractive. Employing no meretricious ornaments, he 
writes after the simpie and easy method of Fontenelle and 
Montesquieu, who were the first, in France, to improve on the 
mysticism of the scholastics. If we were to compare his style 
with that of any of our English authors, we think that a strik- 
ing similitude can be found in that of Oliver Goldsmith. The 
felicity of expression and agreeable familiarity with the 
reader, which we observe in the Chinese letters constitute the 
peculiar charms of the essays in the Philosophical Dictionary, 
You arise from the perusal of either, with the conviction that 
you have learned something new, and that the author wishes to 
instruct his readers, not as you do with some books, with the 
firm impression that you are none the wiser and that the author 
either does not understand his subject or that his mental grasp 
is incomparably superior to your own. 

We have now concluded our outline of Voltaire’s opinions 
and our remarks concerning the character of his writing. An 
interesting question next presents itself concerning the influence 
of our author’s literary productions. The translator of the 
Dictionary, who appears to be an enthusiastic admirer of Vol- 
taire, at the conclusion of his preface he makes the following 
observations : 

“The history of whatever has been done in Europe in favor 
of reason and humanity is the history of his labors and benefi- 
cent acts. Ifthe liberty of the press is increased ; if the Cath- 
olic clergy have lost their dangerous power and have been de- 
prived of some of their most scandalous wealth ; if the love of 
humanity be now the common language of all governments ; if 
the continent of Europe has been taught that men possess a 
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right to the use of reason ; if religious prejudices have been er- 
adicated from the higher classes of society, and in part effaced 
from the hearts of the common people ; and if we have beheld 
the mask stripped from the faces of those religious sectaries, 
who were privileged in imposing upon the world; and if 
reason has begun for the first time to shed its pure and uniform 
light over all Europe—we shall everywhere discover in the his- 
tory of the changes that have been effected, the name of Vol- 
taire.” 

This bravura strikes the ear very favorably, and one would 
be inclined to imagine that it vibrated in symphony with the 
truth. 

There are several circumstances, however, which we must 
bear in mind. We must remember that personal freedom ard 
the liberty of the press, on the continent of Europe, are yet con- 
summations rather wished for than realized ; and that Catholi- 
cism shorn of its bigotry, is, at this day, the established religion 
from the Adriatic to the Bay of Biscay, and from the Tagus to 
the borders of the Vistula. We must, further, retain in mem- 
ory that a higher degree of independence was established in 
England fifty years before Voltaire was born than France has 
ever enjoyed, and that it was when an exile in England that 
Voltaire contracted his own liberal sentiments in politics. 

What achievements have we then remaining for which to give 
Voltaire and his contemporaneous philosophers the credit? 
Shall we attribute to them the germs of the civil and religious 
freedom, enjoyed by the citizens of the United States? No, for the 
Mayflower had borne our Pilgrim Fathers over the sea nearly 
a hundred years before these boasted patriots began their career 
in literature. There is one accomplishment, however, yel un- 
mentioned, all the honor of which we cheerfully accord to Vol- 
taire and to the other apostles of liberty in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Our readers anticipate to what we allude; it is the 
revolution of 1789 : and what was accomplished by this revolu 
tion! Was it the establishment of a firm national independence? 
Let us enouire. 
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Louis XVI. and his amiable queen were condemned to death 
by the Republic, and ignominiously guillotined ; the truly pat- 
riotic and moderate Girondists were led away to the scaffold 
being sentenced to decapitation, without being allowed to make 
their defence ; a committee of public safety was appointed, who 
committed more acts of violence than was ever suffered in the 
most terrible days of the lettres de cachet ; the reign of terror 
was reinstated; the Sabbath was exchanged for the decade ; reli- 
gion was abolished ; marriage was declared only a civil con- 
tract binding according to the pleasure of the parties, and 
licientiousness became as general among the grisettes and poor 
artizans as it was among the courtiers of Louis XV. in the time 
of the monarchy. But it is not useful to dilate upon the extra- 
vagances of this contemptible republic, constructed by the revol- 
ution on the ruins of the empire, and on whose own ruins, the 
empire was re-erected. The fall of Napoleon, all know, was 
next succeeded by the restoration of the Bourbons ; the revolu- 
tion of 1848 expelled the House of Orleans, and the coup d'etat 
of 1851 resulted in the re-establishment of the dynasty of Napo- 
leon, and in the enthronement of a despotism as unrelenting, a 
domination as absolute as that which existed before the deposi- 
tion of Louis XVI. Such is the national independence, into 
which the labors of Voltaire have culminated, and the glory of 
which we have no desire to withhold from him. 

A very instructive lesson, however, is to be drawn from the 
results, such as we have portrayed of the exertions of our philo- 
sopher. He understood correctly the abstract doctrines of 
liberty, and industriously promulgated them; but while he 
aroused his countrymen to a sense of their enslaved condition, 
he also endeavored to subvert their belief in -the obliga- 
tions of the Christian religion, which was as necessary to 
the establishment of genuine freedom as a solid founda 
tion is to the erection of an edifice designed for any stability: 
The French people were not prepared for self-government when 
they obtained their independence. They were intellectually 
capacitated, but were too wofully deficient in moral principle. 

‘The important lesson, then, to be drawn from the failure of the 
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philosophers of the 18th century is, that any attempt to exalt 
so called “reason” above Christianity will prove abortive, and 
that it is useless to undertake to dissociate freedom from the 
religion of the Gospel, and expect the former to maintain its 
existence. 

Fourscore years have now elapsed since the death of Voltaire. 
His literary influence has for many years been mueh on the de- 
cline. Vinet informs us that a French Edition of his works has 
not been published in five and twenty or thirty years ; only a 
small number of them have been translated into English and 
these have not had extensive sales ; his infidel pamphlets have 
been superseded by the more elaborate disquisitions of Strauss 
and Ludwig Feuerback. The translation of the Philosophical 
Dictionary, which we have been reviewing does not seem to have 
reached a second edition in London, and has never been reprint- 
ed in the United States. 

Voltaire lives now, and will live only in name, and that name 
1s not destined for an honorable immortality. The admirers of 
Cowper visit in multitudes his Cottage home at Olney ; pil- 
grims, from every clime, gather at Vaucluse, where Petrarch 
lived and loved ; but the Hotel de la Villette, on the banks of 
the Seine, where Voltaire ended his days, though closed since 
that period in honor to his memory, stands now melancholy and 
utterly deserted ; his bones lie mouldering in the church of the 
monastery of Scellieres, but no splendid monument marks the 
spot of his last resting place and no cenotaph is elsewhere erect- 
ed to perpetuate his fame; the portraits of many eminent men 
are to be found in the Louvre, but you may search through its 
gallerics and broad naves, and in no place will you find a like- 
ness of our philosopher; you might expect to behold a statue of 
Voltaire in the monumental city of Europe, but none would you 
see, if you should ramble, in search, from one boundary of the 
city to the other, from the Faubourg St. Antoine to the Boule- 
vards St. Martin. 

Thus is Voltaire treated by his posterity—a subject of neg- 
lect. if not of positive odium. If he had been ingenuous ; if he 
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had not endeavored to undermine the most solemn and incon- 
trovertible truths, his memory would probably have been hon- 
ored and panegyrized instead of being disrespected and covered 
with obloquy. What is the moral of all this?—Qin aures ha- 
bet—audiat. 





THE EXILE’S RETURN. 


Tue subject of this piece is an event which occurred if we remember rightly about 
four years ago; and was simply this: ‘‘ An old nobleman and his son having returned 
after a long exile to their native land were found dead, by the rui~s of their fathers’ 
castle, a few miles from Aiz la Chapelle.” 


By the ruined arch, and broken wall, 
Where the ivy’s tendrils cling ; 

Where the jagged shadows darkly fall, 

And the raven screams with biding call, 
And flaps his dusky wing, 

By the porch through which gay pageants swept, 
In years long, long ago, 

While the dewy mist around him crept, 

An old man, bowed his head and wept, 
Mourning in bitter woe. 


To the halls of his father, he had come ; 
From whence an exile driven, 

For many and many a league to roam, 

He sought in other lands a home, 
Till life drew near it’s even. 

By the flash of pride, that graced his cheek, 
And mantled o’er his brow, 

By the loving wife, so frail and meek, 

Who loving lived but love to seek, 
He was not then as now, 
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But o’er the sea, where the islands rise 
So dimly from the wave, 
Where the waters meet the arching skies, 


Where the sea-gull screams, and the petrel flies, 


There is a lonely grave. 
There rests the wife in quiet sleep, 
All silent, and alone, 
And there the evening loves to weep, 
There mourning echoes constant sweep, 
With melancholy moan. 


By the breeze that blew it’s careless breath, 
And tossed his silvery hair, 

Sad voices whisper, “ Hush ’tis death !” 

*Tis death,—the mournful echo saith, 
And he indeed was there. 

Oh ! hear the cry on the night winds borne, 
That sob so deep, and wild, 

It tells of the heart’s-strings crushed and torn, 

Of the soul, that may too deeply mourn 
About an only child. 


Great God! impassionate he spoke, 
Why should this flower decay ? 

Oh, why the “ golden bowl” be broke! 

In mercy, oh! thy word revoke, 
And bid the spirit stay ! 

He clasped his hands, while scalding tears 
Fell on that marble face ; 

Yet powerless, for no life appears, 

Nor throbs that heart with hopes and fears, 
Beneath his warm embrace. 


In vain, old man! thy lips may press 
Thy life's last broken tie, 

In vain, bestow the dear caress, 

That will not cbeer thy loneliness, 
Why live! oh! why not dic! 

For who will sooth thine anguish now, 
Who watch beside thy bed, 

When palsied age thy frame doth bow, 

When runs the life-sand, sure and slow, 

Or weep when thou art dead ? 

» 
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On wood, and hill, and running stream, 
He turns his closing eyes, 

As on his face the silver beam, 

Of moon, and star, a moment gleam, 
He quivers,—-gasps,—and dies. 

And when the sun, on clouds of gold, 
Had ushered in the day ; 

The father’s arms his son enfold. 

While lifeless on the ground so cold, 
Their spirit fled away. 








THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE. 


Tue sovereignty of the people is a doctrine widely propa- 
gated at the present day. It has become so stale that few take 
the trouble to examine it ; so generally is it taken for granted 
that to contradict it, would be deemed political heresy. Yet 
the evils which have flowed from this doctrine are sufficient to 
awaken attention to the truth of it, and ought to excite a suit- 
able degree of candor in the examination of it. The people 
may think themselves interested in the support of this doctrine, 
but their real interest is increased by the avowal of contrary 
principles. 

The sovereignty of the people never existed in any well or- 
ganized community, This doctrine owes its origin to restless 
demagogues, who have for many ages troubled the repose of 
mankind. It was resorted to, becanse it possesses some plausibil- 
ity, and because nothing is so well calculated to flatter the pride 
and prejudices of men. This is a fundamental principle in all 
those speculative theories, which may te read with pleasure, but 
which cannot be reduced to practice—because they are not cal- 
eulated to produce the end for which ciyil governments are 
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created. This doctrine was supported by us before and during 
the Revolution, and served to unite us against Great Britain! 
It is calculated to destroy but never to support a government : 
and as we have acquired our independence, let us carefully 
abandon those principles, which secretly and necessarily tend 
to subvert it. 

This doctrine, hitherto so dear to us, is pregnant with many 
dangerous constructions. It implies that the people may, when- 
ever they please, arm against their own civil institutions, and 
free themselves from all legal restraints, the same principle, if 
pursued would authorize the servant to arm against his master 
—the scholar against his preceptor—the child against his par- 
ent. The very idea of government supposes an incapacity in 
the people to govern themselves—and if they are able to govern 
themselves, why institute formsof government? The very idea 
of government supposes obedience on the one hand, and subor- 
dination on the other ; but if the people are the sovereigns, 
who is there to obey, or who is then to be subordinate? If 
this doctrine of sovereignty be correct, conspiracy may abolish 
duty, and a majority are justified in a rebellion. If this doc- 
trine be correct, brutal force is moral right, and successful 
insurrection is public virtue. If a nation be sovereign from 
whom does it derive its title? It is absurd to say, that it 
derives its powers from itself—to derive it from the people is 
equally absurd—for in addition to the last reason, the obedi- 
ence of the people is due to that very sovereignty. This 
argument may still be extended. If the people are sovercign, 
who are the subjects? To say that they are both sovereign 
and subjects involves a contradiction—and at once reduces 
mankind to a state of nature. If a nation, be master who are 
its servants? Its governors and magistrates cannot be servants 
because they compose a part of the nation. 

It is true that the people establish constitutions or frames of 
government—but in what do they consist ? They only point out 
some great fundamental principle—and the numerous details 
are confided to the legislators. These cannot be servants of 
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the people for they derive not their authority from the people. 
but from the constitution under which they act—aud the peo- 
ple are obliged to submit to the laws enacted by them, unless 
they are subverted by popular force ; and surely no one will be 
so stupid as to say that the people are sovereigns, because they 
may promote rebellion, This confounds all distinction between 
right and wrong—between imbecility and principle ; in fine 
the principle of right is strengthened or enfeebled in proportion 
to the quantum of physical force. Let us, therefore, act on the 
principle founded in nature, and incorporated into every sys- 
tem of government, that those who administer the laws agreeably 
to the constitution, are invested with a temporary sovereignty, 
and that the people sre in duty bound to obey, 
EAlAave. 





FLOWERS, 


Far down the love-lit, laughing vale, 
While cooling zephyrs sigh, 

In gladsome mead, on mountain-top, 
And o’er the hillock high 

What waves amid the glowing scene 
So innocent and fair, 

Inviting love at sun-set hour 
To try the balmy air? 

O, flowers, Leila, sweet and fair, 
Once Eden’s purple stores, 

Now exiled far from Paradise 
To bloom on unknown shores. 


At rosy down, on russet lawn, 
’Mid far-off bendirg trees, 
What’smiles to clasp the golden sun 
And kiss the passing breeze, 
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Exhaling praise in sweetest lays, 
All bathed in crystal tears, 
To one whose dome, my wished-for home, 
Is brighter than the spheres ? 
O flowers, Leila, sweet and fair, 
Once Eden’s purple stores, 
Now exiled far from Paradise 
To bloom on unknown shores. 


The little birds sing merrily, 
And care is far away, 

While sun-beams fling around the world 
The silver light of day. 

And Laura courts the blooming scats, 
Or roams the lonely waste, 

Or climbs the smiling rosy hill, 
A virgin wise and chaste 

For flowers, Leila, sweet and fair, 
Once Eden’s purple stores, 

Now exiled far from Paradise 
To bloom on unknown shores. 


At eve and morn, ’mid calm and storm, 
And winds that murmur low, 

And rainy blasts and golden beams, 
And dews and pearly snow, 

A damsel fair, with taste and care, 
Like Eve, with tender hand 

Trains up young flowers in home’s sweet bowers, 
The Pride of Flora’s land, 

Yes, flowers, Leila, sweet and fair, 
Once Eden’s purple stores, 

Now exiled far from Paradise 
To bloom on unknown shores. 


Where now the flowers of hill and lawn 
And shrubs among the trees, 

That smiled to clasp the golden sun 
Acd kiss the passing breeze ? 

Alas! the bleak November tells 
To maidens, lovers, friends : 

The strown sear leaves their winding sheet, 
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Their dirge the moaning winds ! 
Poor flowers! Leila, sweet and fair, 
Once Eden's purple stores, 
Now exiles far from Paradise, 
That sleep on storm-swept shores. 





ROMANISM IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


MEN are too apt to think of the church of Rome only as an 
institution which has always been corrupt and arbitrary in a! 
its means and ends; and of the forms and ceremonies with 
which she has seen fit to clothe her rites as not only useless and 
ill suited to the worship of the meek and lowly Jesus, but as 
idolatrous mummeries and wicked blasphemy. They see indeed 
that in this land, where all men are educated in a certain sense, 
where at least the mass of the people have a clear perception of 
the difference between religion and priestcraft, that the cere- 
monies of Rome are totally unnecessary in effecting that end 
for which they were avowedly designed. They suppose, there- 
fore, that they were originally instituted for the sole purpose of 
deceiving the people and extorting from their credulity and re- 
ligious favor means wherewith a corrupt and licentious clergy 
might “eat, drink, and be merry.” 

Then they condemn, alike the internal economy and external 
ceremonies of the Church, as having always been as unnatural 
and hateful to the real advancement of Christianity, as it seems 
to them to be at present. 

But History points us to very many instances wherein the 
Church of Rome, in other ages, and among a different people 
from our own, has been of incalculable benefit not only to chris- 
tianity, but to civilization and humanity itself. 

In fact the progress of the one, necessitates the progress of 
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the other, for the civilization and enlightenment of a nation, fol- 
lows the introduction of christianity, just as surely and almost 
as quickly as the bright and glorious morning follows the rising 
sun. 

The English people have froin the earliest ages been renowned 
for their sound good sense and the caution with which they re- 
ceive any institutions at all at variance with their own precon- 
ceived ideas of right. 

So perhaps in Great Britan we have presented to our view a 
better picture of the Church of Rome, its rise, its supremacy 
and its fall, than in any other part of the world. 

There we see during the dark ages monasteries, convents and 
all the other institutions of the Romish system in all their glory ; 
the king and the people alike ruled by the dignitaries of the 
Church. So when the dark cloud, that threatened, during the 
eleventh and several succeeding centuries, to obscure forever 
the light of civilization, that had shone so brightly during the 
balmy days of Greece and Rome, was rolled away, and men 
knew their rights and dared to maintain them, we see that the 
power of the Romish Church, having performed a great work 
for which it must ever receive the praise and thanks of all good 
men, gradually decreased and finally gave place to another re- 
ligious sect, more in accordance with the improved and enligh- 
tened state of society. 

In order to form a just estimate of the good effected at this 
time by the Church, we must in the first place glance at the 
moral condition of the people whose conversion Gregory had 
undertaken, and consider whether a simpler and purer form of 
church-government would have effected either their original 
conversion or their subsequent adherence to the true religion. 

When the sublime idea of the conversion of the Britons to 
christianity was first conceived by the Pope, that people were 
of course in a state of blind idolatry and felt, if not as much 
love, at least as much reverence and awe for their Deities and 
religious ceremonies, as did the followers of Christ, and per- 
haps more, for superstition was added to their zeal, for Him and 
His church. 
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Nevertheless Ethelbert* with a fairness and freedom from 
bigotry very rare at any time, and especially at that rude age, 
received Augustine with all kindness and respect, and when he 
had disclosed to his wondering mind the stupendous scheme of 
christian redemption, he made this eminently magnanimous reply; 
“Your words and promises are fair; but because they are new 
and uncertain, I cannot entirely yield to them and relinquish 
the principles which 1 and my ancestors have so long main- 
tained. You are welcome, however, to remain here in peace ; 
and as you have undertaken so long a journey, solely, as it ap- 
pears for what you believe to be for our advantage, I will sup- 
ply you with all necessaries and permit you to deliver your 
doctrine to my subjects.” 

Gregory, with no inconsiderable knowledge of human nature, 
saw that it would be highly impolitic to break down at once 
all the long cherished customs and ceremonies of the people 
whom he had determined to gain over to the true God, by the 
mere force of moral suasion. Accordingly he ordered Augus- 
tine to pull down the idols but to let the altars remain—that 
the people might still consider those places which they had set 
apart for religious worship, as sacred. Also to encourage the 
people on the Festivals of the Church, to bring their cattle to 
the vicinity of the churches, and there indulge in those pagan 
festivities to which they had always been accustomed. 

This was beyond doubt the best if not the only effective method 
of proceeding. For if Augustine had not only rudely pulled 
down their idols, but razed their altars to the ground and in- 
sulted and trampled on everything which they had been taught 
from infancy to consider as sacred, every noble and manly sen- 
timent in their breasts, would have rebelled against the outrage 
and steeled their hearts against the usurpers, and resented with 
anger and indignation their sacrilege. 

Thus, instead of at once introducing a form of worship, totally 
dissimilar to that which then existed, he transferred the old 
ceremonies to the worship of the true God, whenever this could 


* Hume--Vol. I. Chap. I., who quotes from Bede, &c. 
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be consistently done, gently and imperceptibly weaning them 
from their idols and giving them in their stead the God of 
Heaven and earth, without unnecessarily wounding their nation- 
al pride or shocking their piety. 

In this manner undoubtedly some of those obnoxious cere- 
monies crept gradually into the church; but if this evil was 
consequent upon the conversion of the British Nation who of 
us dare say that the end did not justify the means. 

Thus wasestablished that church which in the succeeding cen- 
turies appeared like a beacon, gleaming through the thick dark- 
ness of ignorance and oppression, faintly and unstvadily perhaps, 
but burning still and destined finally to burst forth in a blaze 
of light which should penetrate from pole to pole and fill the 
whole earth with light :nd joy. 

Beyond doubt the church of Rome was very corrupt and very 
arbitrary. 

She arrogated to herself power over the property and even 
the lives of the people ; she taught them to consider the churches 
as sanctuaries in which even the basest criminals might take re- 
fuge and be safe from pursuit; she inculcated the superstition 
that to gain the displeasure of the pope, was to lose all hope of 
salvation, and in a word held almost absolute sway over all 
matters both temporal and eternal. 

This state of affairs at the present time, would, perhaps, be 
the greatest calamity that could befalla nation. This is clearly 
manifest by the fact, that whatever nation of modern times has 
fallen under the most abject submission +o the Church of Rome, 
that nation has gradually lost its importance and finally been 
engulphed in a pool of ignorance and superstition from which it 
could be extracted only by violent revolution. 

But at the age of which we write, it is at least questionable, 
whether this very supremacy of the church, was not the greatest 
blessing the world ever knew, and whether these very institu- 
tions, that now seeem so foreign to true religion, were not like 
the little grain of mustard, which was hidden in the ground and 
_ for a time entirely lost to view, but at last burst forth and be- 


came greater than all other herbs. 
22 
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The moral tone of society was at its lowest pitch, and in their 
reckless course of crime, men seemed to have lost the power of 
discriminating between good and evil. Age and sex were alike 
disregarded, and the blackest-hearted sedacer and the most dar- 
ing robber was the greatest man. All civil law was totally un- 
eared for, for each baron was his own lawyer and wicld@la 
sword for a pen which upon the slightest provocation he stained 
with thé’blood of his victims, without fear of disgrace or pun- 
ishment. Surely it was well, then, for the church to exercise 
her power, no matter how arbitrary and self constituted that 
power might be; to restrain the excesses of these rude and 
wicked men, and take the place of that law, which existed only 
in name, to be sneered at as an impotent phantom, obedience to 
which was considered cowardly and dishonorable. Surely it 
was well to clothe the churches with an irrational sanctity, if 
by this means the innocent maiden, flying from dishonor, might 
find a ready and secure retreat from the polluting touch of the 
brutal wretch who sought her ruin. 

And it is certain that the clergy, both by their learning and 
their secluded and quict life, were better fitted to rule than 
those ruffian chiefs whose ignorance was even greater than their 
wickedness. 

The scholar owes a double debt of gratitude to the peculiar 
institutions of the Romish system. 

For, but for the monks who, shut up in their monasteries, 
were almost compelled by the very life they led, to give their 
attention to literature and the arts, there would not only have 
been no addition, for many centuries to the world of letters, but 
the literature of a past age, eloquent and grand as it was, would 
probably have been lost forever, and the ruthless hand of the 
lawless barons would have hurled to earth that beautiful and 
delicate fabric of human liberty and knowledge, which had been 
so laboriously reared by the philosophers and statesmen in all 
ages of the world. 

“Perhaps,” says Hume,“there was no event, which further tended 
to the improvement of the age, than the accidental finding of a 
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copy of Justinian’s Pandects about the year 1480, in Amalfi, a 
town of Italy.” 

Had their been no class of men capable of understanding and 
putting this great work to practical use. no good would have 
accrued to the world by this fortunate accident. But such a 
class was the Romish clergy, who seized with avidity a code of 
laws, which seemed to them all but perfect, and they immediately 
turned their attention to that science of which it was so good 
an exponent. Soon, as they alone were fitted by education and 
habit, for any intellectual pursuit, the practice as well as the 
theory of the law fell into their hands. The eccleciastics were 
thus anxious for the establishment of law and order in the state, 
not only from patriotic but from personal motives. They were 
Jarge landholders and it was manifestly to their advantage to 
foster a form of government which should protect them from 
the incursions of the barons from whom they had suffered much. 
This was the first great link to that chain which was to end in the 
breaking down of the distinction between the conqueror and 
the conquered, and finally to the entire abolition of the slavery 
to which the conquered race had been reduced in England. 
Both these great revolutions were effected quietly and gradually 
by the influence of religion alone. And here again the Romish 
Church was able to do that which, it is probable, a purer form 
of church government could not have done, for the clergy 
brought all that vast power which they hold in virtue of their 
sacerdotal office—to bear upon this one point till their object 
was accomplished. Thus, in the 13th century, when a man was 
about to die, and desired to receive the last sacrament, the 
priest regularly exhorted ‘him first to liberate his bondsmen 
that he might gain the favor of Heaven. This exhortation com- 
ing at the time and from the source it did, was to the dying 
man like a Divine decree. And for this the cause of freedom 
owes a vast debt of gratitude to the Church of Rome. 

Thus we have traced the church from its establishment in 
Great Britain, to that time in which the political heavens began 
to clear away and the arts and sciences to shed their genial rays 
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abroad, giving light and warmth to all the world and this 
too, chiefly by her influence. We have seen many great revolu- 
tions she has effected and much good she has done, and, as yet, 
very littleevil. Would that her whole history was as bright as 
this particular page. But alas! such is not the case. For in 
later ages she having become more corrupt and the world less so, 
men lost sight of the precious metal in the mass of dross with 
which it is covered. Let us think of the old Chureh as of a 
noble vessel, which long ages ago sailed proudly forth over 
every sea, and withstood nobly the fury of the wind and waves, 
bearing the glad tidings of great joy to every nation. But 
whose voyage is now completed; her end effected, and with 
tattered sails and shattered hull, she seems but the mockery of 
her former self. Abandoned gradually by her crew, she lies 
inactive in the sluggish waters, usmaanned save by a few miser- 
able fanatics, who are urged on by officers who hope still to 
gain some plunder from the splendid old wreck. C. 





THE SONG; THE SIGH; THE TKAR. 


There is a song, so sweetly low, 
The heart will still its beating, 

To hear the almost silent flow, 

Or catch the voices as they go, 
So tender yet so fleeting. 


* 


It is the song, that memory sings, 

The echo that forever clings, 

Around the rudely sundered strings, 
That quiver’d but an hour, 

That sings in plaintive swelling notes, ° 

As soothing, as the breath that floats, 

From some crushed, dying flewer. 
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There is a sigh, so softly calm, 
The soul will hush in sorrow, 
Startled, to hear the sad alarm 
That seems to presage coming harm, 
Within the dark to-morrow. 


It is tke sigh, the memory heaves, 

The rustling, of the wither’d leaves, 

That fall whene’er the soul receives 
The whisper from the past ; 

For there how many echoes swell, 

How many gladsome pleasures dwell, 
That seemed too sweet to last. 


There is a tear, that oft will steal 
Unnoticed, down the cheek, 

For wourds that time will never heal 

Those sorrows that the soul may feel 
The tongue can never speak. 


It is the tear, that memory sheds, 
For those who rest their aching heads, 
Within the cold earth’s narrow beds, 
The dark and silent grave ; 
For mould’ring}there the once loved form, 
Forgets the kiss, still lingering warm, 
, «It once so fondly gave. 


~~ SSE eee 


THE DEGENBRACY OF THE AGE. 


THE past has its lessons of wisdom. To disregard them is a 
work of consummate folly in either individuals, or nations. 
They constitute the rich inheritance which succeeding genera- 
tions receive as their predecessors pass from the habitations of 
men. From their accumulated wisdom has been evolved the 
improvements which will render the present age illustrious in 
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all coming time. While we should never fail to properly ap- 
preciate the power of the agency, we should not always continue 
to count over the hoarded gains of the past, and glory over con- 
quests that have been achieved in fields of intellectual warfare, 
but we shoald rather seek new sources of wealth, and strive to 
win new victories in the domain of thought. 

There are many, who in a blind admiration of the past are 
disposed to under-rate our age, and look back with pleasure 
upon those gone by, as having afforded more examples of exal- 
ted virtue, and patriotism than are exhibited in our own times. 

Nor has the currency of such an opinion been an unusual 
phenomenon in the past history of the world, for in every age 
no matter how great its progress and refinement there have 
been those who would embrace many of the antiquated oddities 
which possessed little merit aside from their antiquity. 

We do not think that there is any good ground for such an 
opinion. If we examine the great works of genius that have 
been given to the world in ancient and modern times, we find 
no one in the former which has not its parallel in the latter, 
concerning the great poetical productions of these periods in 
which are always exhibited, the characteristics of national intel- 
lect, and sentiment we are led by comparing them, to conclude 
that there is at least some truth in those lines penned in honor 
of the English poet Gray : 

“ No more the Grecian muse unrivalled reigns 
To Britain led the nations homage pay 
She felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains 
A Pindar’s rapture in the lyre of Gray.” 

Though generals have arisen in modern times, who won their 
way to immortality not in victories over barbarians, moralists 
who practised the vistues they taught, statesmen who governed 
their country without oppressing its citizens, philosophers whose 
penetrative intellects proved the errors of past ages, and placed 
the flag of human dominion over ramparts in the world of 
thought before untaken, yet the slander is still repeated “ our 
age is degenerating !” 

It has been asserted. not only by foreigners, but many Amer- 
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icans, that the signs of this degeneracy are more clearly marked 
in our own, than in other countries. That the simple manner 
that characterized our forefathers have been forgotten in the 
fashionable frivolities of their children, that those stern virtues, 
in the exercise of which they were enabled to secure freedom 
for themselves, and posterity, have been thrown away for a tem- 
porizing expediency in morals, and that the union, and brotherly 
love that once existed between them have died away amid the 
strife of contending factions. 

It has been remarked by some one “ that after a few years 
have passed away that the virtues of a people, who in their day 
and generation have performed any great work, shine out, while 
their vices are for the most part forgotten.” They are like the 
bright spots on a distant object, whose brilliancy is but intensi- 
fied by the dimness with which they are surrounded, while the 
dark spots pass nnnoticed. Thus it has been with the early set- 
tlers of our country. As time rolls on their virtues are cher- 
ished, and emulated while the vices of the great mass of the 
people escape our notice. The rapid growth and spread of 
Christianity is to us conclusive proof, that as a people we have 
been progressing in morality. The truths of religion are now 
more widely disseminated than at former times, in the history 
of our country. If it could be established that under this influ- 
ence, we were degenerating, it would necessarily follow that 
either the forms of religion that prevail in our country, or in all 
its forms it was a deception, and therefore unworthy of our 
attention. 

Nor has our political degeneration been so great as at first 
sight, might be imagined. It is a fact abundantly proved by 
experiment, that it is less difficult to establish forms of govern- 
ment consistent with the right of the people than to preserve - 
and perpetuate them. It was a great work to gain our inde- 
pendence, and consiruct the colossal framework of our govern- 
ment, but to each succeeding generation will be committed the 
more arduous duty, of protecting it from surrounding dangers. 
Keeping in view this truth we may do justice to the men of later 
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times, under whose influence our country has been steadily pro- 
gressing in her onward career. We are told that there are in 
both sections of the country, fanatics—visionary men, who are 
ever looking beyond the Union, and exerting all their powers 
to bring about a dissolution. This we do not deny. But is 
this a new phenomenon in the history of our country? May 
not these demonstrations of hostility be traced back to the 
very days of the Revolution, and may hot their increased mag- 
nitude be accounted for by the large increase of population, 
and greater diversity of interests in later times. 

Those who predict the early decay of our country upon such 
data as these, forget that in the first yearsof her existence num- 
erous dissensions arose among the people of the different states. 
The principle of human nature which was exhibited in their 
conduct, has received an extraordinary development only be- 
cause of the unparalelled growth and prosperity of our country. 
If their influence has thus far been counteracted by other force 
what reason have we to believe that there will not always exist 
in our system of government, powers to hold in check the vicious 
tendency of our nature, and then vouchsafe to our country an 
immortality of glory, a faint foreshadowing of which is seen in 
her present condition ? 

Many who think on this subject are apt to forget the legiti- 
mate result of education, and wealth on the character of a 
nation. Although these are great blessings and advantages 
yet they often bring evil with them. 

The present blessings that can be bestowed on men, become 
when misused their greatest curses. Their disadvantage dwindle 
into insignificance compared to good which may be realized 
from their use. It has become an established custom among 
many writers to abuse everything that is exclusively American. 
We have sermons preached to us in almost every foreign review 
on the defects of our literature, national customs, and institu- 
tions, the want of unanimity of sentiment among the people 
and in the conclusion, it is confidently predicted in a very few 
years our glory will have departed, and our country will “ have 
taken its place among the things that were.” 
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Such predictions have been frequently made before, and have 
as often failed, and judging from the signsof the times we are 
disposed to believe that such will be their fate in the future. 
Yet we do not deny that there are many evils in our system to 
be corrected, many changes in it to be effected in order to give 
it strength and permanency, when our territory shall have more 
widely expanded, and population increased. 

Then as time rolls on, star after star will be added to our 
galaxy, all bound together in harmonious action by the great 
principles of the constitution, until beams emanating from our 
firmament shall light up every clime, and mankind aroused from 
their lethargy, by their life-giving power will arise to the pos- 
session of universal freedom. ORIN. 
























WHAT I LOVE 


I love the beauteous morning 
With its soft and mellow light 

The crystal hanging dew-drops 
Like sparkling diamonds bright 


I love the glorious san-shine, 
Its warm and genial rays 

The light, and darting sun-beams 
That ever round us blaze. 


I love the foliage green 
That decks our native hills, 
The gentle flowing brooks 
And the sweet bubbling rills. 


I love the gorgeous curtains, 
Dropped by departing day, 
Around the lingering struggles 

Of Sol’s last golden ray. 
23 
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I love the calm still evening 
Its azure tinted sky 

The birds that ‘neath its arches 

In endless circles fly. 


] love the pale silvery moon 
That lights th’etherial blue 
And the diamond twinkling stars 

That forever sparkle through. 


I love the rolling wave, 
The wild oldfocean deep 

To view the graceful sea-gulls 
That o’er its bosom sweep. 


I love the fierce rising storm 
That fills the world with dread, 

And shows that nature’s elements 
To Nature’s God are wed. 


1 love from Nassaun’s tower 
To New York’s old hills 

To ponder in the twilight hour 
Whatever fancy wills. 


I love a bright-eyed ma iden 
Whom oft they nickname— 

And I love to get a letter 
Whene’er it brings a fat. 


Wuus Wesr. 
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Purring. 





PURRING. 


Tue great obscurity in which this most interesting faculty of 
some animals has been hitherto involved, has doubtless arisen 
from the invincible difficalties which must confound every in” 
quirer in the first outset of his researches into the subject. 

Penetrated however, with its importance and disregarding all 
obstacles, when the object is to enlighten society, we resolutely 
attempt to explain this difficulty and after the most patient and 
laborious investigations of all ancient and modern volumes on 
the subject we had the inexpressible felicity of attaining a com- 
plete insight into this mysterious habit and it would be selfish 
in us now to regret the time and exertions we have employed in 
prosecuting to complete developement, this hitherto almost un- 
essayed and most intricate inquiry. Very important conclu- 
sions may be drawn from the manner in which this operation is 
expressed in different languages, and the facts resulting from it 
are very intimately connected with the philosophical history of 
nations. 

The purring of a cat is expressed in latin by, feliwm ad bian- 
dientium sonitum edere, in German, by Schnurren and swirnen, 
in Dutch by ronking, which also signifies to snore, and spinnon 
which is to fret. It will immediately strike every one with dis- 
gust that the stagnant amphibious character of the Dutch lan- 
guage should have confounded this amiable modulation of sound 
with the horrible trick of snoring, and the pitiful practice of 
fretting. The Romans too, notwithstanding the boasted purity 
of their writers, had no single expression for this faculty which 
is strong proof that though powerful they were (compared with 
some modern nations) barbarous, and corroberates Mr. Gib- 
bon’s remark on the superiority of modern times, where he says 
that the great multiplication of glass and linen procure more 
comfort to a modern English gentleman than the massive side- 
board of plate and plunder of a province could afford to a lux- 
urious proconsul. Cleanliness and quiet are two of the princi- 
pal ingredients of comfort, and in these the cat delights, wherever 
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then these are found (and where a man’s house is his castle and 
his fireside, his home, they always will be found) the cat will 
be their companion and by thus forming a part of fireside so- 
ciety, her significant intonation of contentment will be most 
frequently heard, and of course the most expressive and uppro- 
priate term will be adopted to convey the sound in an agreeable 
and pleasant manner. 

From whence it follows that the nation who express this best 
are the most secure in thcir liberties and the most refined in 
their comforts. By reverting to the languages before mention- 
ed this will be fouad to conform remarkably to the existing 
state of affairs, the Romans are the most imperfect in their ex- 
pression of it, next the Dutch and the German, this latter na- 
tion approximates nearly; schnuerren is a very expressive 
word, but does not reach the perfection of Purr, by which 
the superior freedom and civilization of the English is undeni- 
ably established. When a cat winks, or keeps one eye open, 
while the other is shut, a very common movement of their opti- 
cal nerves, we have ascertained that it is owing to the great . 
irritability of the iris of their eyes, affected by the rays of light 
striking too forcibly upon them, and that it is never with them 
a significant expression of wit and rascality as it is with indi- 
viduals among men. The concatenation of our subject has now 
brought us to the catastrophy, which is the explanation of the 
“ modus operandi,” in which the sound is procreated and which 
we are able to state in the mostcategorical terms. The predis- 
position of the animal feelings occasioned by favorable circum- 
stances having placed it in a state of contentment, its satisfac- 
tion is evinced by a peculiar stifling arrestation and audible 
emission of its breath, the vital or respirable gas being mnhaled 
in the ordinary manner and retained in the mouth by the clos 
ing of the lips, that prevents the instantaneous escape, while a 
contraction of the costal muscles operating upon it with increas 
ed vehemence it is forced by a repercussion against the internal 
surface of the tecth and jaws, to move in a state of compression 
and partial condensation along the extremely rough surface of 
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the tongue, till checked by the newly issued respiration from 
the lungs, it escapes by an eddying movement out of the corners 
of the mouth where it plays among the whiskers like the zephyrs 
on the strings of the Eolian harp, but producing a sound incom- 
parably more grateful. We flatter ourselves that this clear, 
concise and simple explanation will render this abstract subject 
familiar to the meanest capacity. XLNT. 





Evitor’s Sable. 





Patient Reaper !—Our turn has at last come to pay our tribute, small as 
it is, to the amusement of the college-world, but. we pray this article may be 
attributed rather to our willingness to oblige than any proneness on our part to 
punning. We can assure you that we seldom indulge in any such, and should 
the reader find it a sell (without the dom), if in trying to find ’cutes you find 
& mare’s nest, we must only tell you that you must have been in a night-mare 
to expect any such. Perhaps here you will throw down the mare-gazine, 
clear your throat and make an attempt to dam the pleasant vein of our re- 
marks, If however, we can, like Coleridge’s Ancient Mare-iner, still hold 
your attention, we will advise you to do as we did when studying Mair’s 
Latin Syntax at school, and finding ourselves unable to make head or tail out 
of it, we concluded to put the best face on the mare-ter. For fear that any one 
should infer that we are a mar-ried man, we will state that we are single and 
have no idea of entering the mare-trimonial state. But as the report runs 
that “money makes the mare go,” we will proceed to “ let her went,” and 
will turn to financial matters and 

THE ORISIS. 
* We have received three good suggestions on the subject of employment for 
the poor, one from a Democrat, one from a Republican, and one from a Know 
Nothing. The Democrat suggests in order that the Irish may be employed 
that they be sent to the scaffold, being good brick layers, especially in a crowd 
. 
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and considering every man a “ brick” they wish to thin out said crowd. The 
second is {that those mechanics who are out of employment shall be sent to 
the planes of Kansas, there being a great dearth* of carpenters in that region. 
The third is that the native Americans be employed in shooting Dutchmen 
and demolishing lager bier, fifty cents bounty to be paid by the Governor for 
every Dutchman's head, and one dollar for each keg of lager bier demolished. 


Having provided ourselves with a pencil, paper and pipet ready to dot 
down anything that turns up, we find ourselves in the midst of a volame— 
not of smoke—but of the magazine, which brings to our mind the pecuniary 
affairs of the said Mag. And having taxed your patience, we will now speak 
of one on your pocket, or in other words having presumed that you have 
patients we will (tu carry out the doctorial image) do unto you as you do un- 
to others i. e., make an attempt to bleed, by cutting with our editorial lancet 
into your temple (not Flora), but that innermost sanctum of your pocket 
book, that little compartment with the extra clasp, where you keep your bank 
bills and billy dues. The fund (not the fun) of the Magazine is carried in a small 
Herring (some officious person may detect a deficiency of words, but we think 
asregards you reader we are safe) in his vest pocket, we will further state that 
after paying for the present issue t':e said Herring will beempty. We therefore 
republish the following fable, for the benefit of our subscribers. It is taken 
from the “ Pine Knot,” probably a second edition of “ Love Not,” and runs 
thus : 


* Twas on 8 cold autumnal night, 
, A dismal one to view, 
Dark clouds obscured fair Venus’ light, 
And not a star appeared in sight, 
As the thick forests through 
Muggins, as usual, ‘ blue,’ 
Bent homeward, ‘ tucking’ left and right; 
When all at once he ‘ brought up’ right 
Against an old dead yew; 
At which he ‘ rounded to,’ 
And ‘ squaring off,’ as if to fight, 
Said with an oath I shant indite, 
¢ Infernal scoundrel, you: 
Light—an’ I'll lick you, black or white,’ 
Just then above him flew 
An owl, which on a branch did light, 
A few feet o’er the boozy wight, 
And then commenced, To who— 








* We will say that we mean a “ scarcity,” for fear that the Printer, with his accus- 
tomed accuracy, will drop the r from ‘ dearth” and make us appear to make light of 
such a dark and weighty subject. 

¢ The reader has no doubt discovered our fondness for pear, a style pecutiar to 
Peter Pindar and ourselves. 
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To who—to who—to who ! 
Quoth Muggins, ‘ Don’t you think to fright 
A fellow of my weight and height 
With your ter who, ter who, 
You cursed bugaboo ! 
An’ if you’re Belzebub, it’s quite 
Onnecéssary you should light— 
For Muggins ai’nt your ‘ due!’ 
For money matters are all right ! 
The Magazine’s paid up—honor bright !"’ 
Thereat the owl withdrew, 
And Muggins mizzled too. 
MORAL. 
Bat there are other chaps who might 
Be caught out late some dismal night, 


Who haven't paid what's due! 
They know—to who—to who !"” 








and our walks in the Campus- 


Having said this much in regard to the financial affairs of the Mag., we will 
next speak of the literary. We had a contribution handed to us called “Mor- 
tality,” the writer treated the subject, itself suggestive of grave thoughts, in 
too light and superficial a manner, and consequently had not the ghost of 
a chance for publication, although the writer seems to haunt our sanctum 


“* Ah! I remember t’was in the bleak December.” 
We met him in the Campus. Our pulse and pace quickened! And with 


ever,”) you will ever loaf from us. 


stood to the verb, and supposed to mean 








fleeing steps like a gopher at the approach of a rain storm, like a ship before 
a nor’ west gale, like Prioress as she passed the Caesarwitch winning post, (or 
like anything sublime the reader can hunt up) we rushed on. We turned 
down a different path, and he, no doubt, on the principle that one good turn 
deserves another, turned too. Fainting and weary we reached Gibes’ with 
only strength to say “ein lager” and to cast a “ long lingering look behind,” 
to see our pursuer “chuckle a {demoniac laugh,” as we consulted the spirits 
(solus) through the augur, or rather through the hole it had made. 

i And here too we would leave the reader, if he can enjoy the beverage from 
this stream of our’s, this keg of intellectual lager beer, drink it to the dregs 
for it is the last mug (we mean no allusion to the editorial mouth, although 
he has enough for two, he and his mug are “ one and inseparable, now and for 


In the words of the great Caesar “Jocutus sum.” For fear that you have 
no Daniel (or Dennis) near you to interpret the saying, we will state that it 
means I am some on the low cutes. Ego being the nominative case under- 


THE EDITOR. 
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The Yassayu Literary Magazine, 


Is published by an Editorial Committee of the Senior Class of the College of 
New Jersey, every month during term time. Each number will contain forty- 
eight pages of original matter. Connected with it are two prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each, for the best origina! essay, None but subscribers are al- 
lowed to compete for this prize. Every essay must have a fictitious sig- 
nature, with the real name enclosed in a sealed envelope. They will then be 
submitted to a committee selected from the Faculty, who will decide on their 
respective merits. 

No subscriptions will be received for less than one year. 

All communications must be addressed (through the Post Office,) post paid 
to the Editor of the “Nassau Literary Magazine.” 
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